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GOLDEN FLEECE 


They haunted the fence—for a reason 
Sam discovered. He came upon a built- 
in rabbit trap. Two of the stringy, 
long-eared creatures were prisoners, 
and the dingoes had been trying to 
dig in to get at them. 

Sam became thoughtful. He studied 
the unending fence, straight to the 
northern horizon like a railway track 
on the Texas plains. Then, wishing 
he had a drink, he unlatched the trap, 
took out one of the stringy jacks, killed 
and skinned it. His waterproof match 
safe held a few matches. He gathered 
branches of niulga, lit a fire, and spitted 
the tough rabbit. 

“They sure go in for ranches as are 
ranches, out here,” he muttered. “I 
haven’t seen hide or hair of any crit¬ 
ters, though. Doggone, but I c’d use 
a drink!” 

Ironically the branches of thorny 
acacia crackled and snapped on his 
fire. Ironically—for unknown to Sam, 
the heavier stems of this mulga held 
pure water. Like the barrel cacti 
of southwestern American deserts, it 
was there to save the life of man or 
beast. It was the sole reason wallabies 
and other creatures could live in many 
thousands of square miles of this con- 

He ate the rabbit. Thumpings in the 
sand, and whistles of breath made him 
turn. There, galumphing away toward 
the dreary sameness of horizon, were 
five big kangaroos and two small joeys. 

“Bunyips in the mulga 1" grinned Sam 
dryly, recalling crew yarns of the fear¬ 
some interior. Bunyips really were 
imaginary monsters of lesser degree in 
the lodge of devils believed in by the 
blackfellow aborigines. 

Old Mooldarbie (chief devil accord¬ 
ing to many tribes) kept him a ferocious 
pack of bunyips. Unless propitiated, 


sometimes by human sacrifice, Mool¬ 
darbie loosed these hungry scourges. 
Then lone blackboys, even whole (no¬ 
madic) villages disappeared. 

The word nomadic really explained 
the disappearances; but the tall, half- 
starved black aborigines are Stone Age 
children in their minds as well as in 
their weapons and manner of life. 

Five minutes later Sam looked up, 
stopped and stared. Two dots were 
moving slowly and dustily down upon 
him from the north, riders on the west 
side of the fence. Sam gave a dry 
shout of gladness, and waved one arm 
like a semaphore. Maybe a drink 1 
The dots grew in size, and now Sam 
saw that here were two men actually 
mounted on camels 1 Then perhaps his 
odd nightmare might have been reality, 

CHAPTER III 
Fence-riding Cameleer. 

T HESE mounts were the undersized 
Sudanese camels, brought via 
Kenya. They were necessities in a 
land where the only water for hun¬ 
dreds of miles was brought to the sur¬ 
face by artesian bores. The brutes, 
mean and complaining as they always 
were, still could go five days at a 
stretch in hot weather without drink¬ 
ing. And they could subsist when 
they had to on spinifex, the prickly, 
coarse grass of the plains. 

The two bronzed riders came. They 
looked down wonderingly and some¬ 
what suspiciously at a man on foot 
in this mulga wasteland. But Sam 
was too thirsty to stand on ceremony. 

Howdy, strangers,” he greeted, his 
voice little more than a croak. “Where 
can I get a drink of water?” 

The elder of the pair, a man with 
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the ox-wagon entered the jurisdiction 
of Inspector Harris, and remained there 
for the next three hundred miles. After 
that dreary nine-day part of the journey 
was finished, traveling from dawn to 
dark of the summer days, they entered 
the three-length demesne of Inspector 
Burke. Claire’s father was the next 
inspector to the north. 

At the midway point of Burke’s 
lengths, McManus the bullockie would 
turn back from the center of Australia 
and make his slow way back down the 
fence, gathering rabbit skins in bales 
and taking outgoing mail. One of the 
returning ox-wagons from the north 
would take Claire and the other two 
women the rest of the way home. 

That was the plan, but it did not 
work out that way. Occasionally at 
sunset they heard a far-away whisper¬ 
ing murmur of sound. It made the 
camels uneasy. Claire looked a little 
frightened, but said nothing to Elinor. 
These were the war drums of the 

The day before they reached the 
central well of Burke’s sections—three 
hundred miles from home—the drums 
came nearer, and could not be blinked. 
McManus swore softly to himself, and 
Elinor asked wondering questions. 

Up here the cameleers rode in pairs 
for protection. Several of them had 
been killed. There had been trouble 
three months earlier, but now it had 
returned with much greater serious¬ 
ness. Afghan couriers came on swift 
meharis, but they spoke in gutturals 
only to the bullockie. Sara Peabody 
knew the signs, but she spent her time 
sitting straight and stiff. Her lips 
moved as she muttered prayers. Her 
refuge from everything was religion. 

McManus went to Claire finally. 
"I’m worried. Ma’am,” he said in a gruff 


undertone. “I wish you’d turn right 
about an’ come back with me. Thim 
black Kimberley divvils from the north¬ 
west have been raidin’. The Parra- 
barras an’ Aruntas ain’t so bad, but 
the sivinfut Kimberleys! Tch! Then 
’tis said the Parrabarras took a couple 
Kimberleys captive, an’ ate ’em. That 
don’t help none to speak of.” 

“Oh!” cried Claire, paling. Canni¬ 
balism, she knew, was impossible to 
suppress completely, but here it prob¬ 
ably meant a long drawn out war be¬ 
tween these two nomadic tribes, with 
white men suffering from the violence 
of both. 

Something happened, however, to 
relieve McManus of responsibility, and 
make the remainder of the journey 
seem perfectly safe for the three women. 
A big stagecoach loaded with Govern¬ 
ment surveyors, and bristling with the 
barrels of ready rifles, caught up with 
McManus. 

In the palaver that ensued, it de¬ 
veloped that the surveyors would be 
only too glad to crowd together, some 
climbing to the top, in order to make 
room for three women—two of them 
young and pretty. Thus several days 
would be cut from the journey, and 
there would be plenty of defenders 
in case of attack. So it seemed. 

Claire, Elinor and Sara Peabody 
made the change gladly. They learned 
the disturbing fact that the Govern¬ 
ment, valuing the line of protective 
fence more just at this time than it 
valued the completion of railway sur¬ 
vey, had ordered every available man 
over to help defend the Smith and 
Doremus sections—Doremus being in¬ 
spector of the northernmost division. 
It was thought that Paxton Trenholm 
had been stirring up the black nomads 
to war between themselves, and also 
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to make attacks upon the fence and 
its defenders— 

T HE horse-drawn stagecoach made 
much faster time—and necessarily, 
since cans of water had to be crowded 
on to supply man and beast for the 
foil hundred miles between each two 
artesian bores. The coach was so 
crowded that everyone was uncomfort¬ 
able, yet it seemed safe. They heard 
the drums fitfully, but there was noth¬ 
ing like a continuous booming of them. 
The aborigines really were few in num¬ 
ber, though they travelled over vast 
distances, and might be a menace any¬ 
where at any time. 

It was the next to last day of the 
journey for Claire, when the attack 
came without warning. All of a sud¬ 
den, as they passed through a ten-foot 

and a shower of spears flew. Two of 
the horses went down badly wounded, 
and the others, transfixed less seriously, 
snorted, squealed and thrashed about 

The driver of the coach leaned side- 
wise, and fell off to the ground. The 
blade of a darrah-wood boomerang had 
crunched into his’ skull like a hatchet- 
blade into a pumpkin. The crazed 
horses, trying to bolt from the dying 
bodies of their companions, tipped over 
the stage. Terror-stricken men spilled 
out, clutching weapons but unable to 
get clear of the wreckage in time to 
use them speedily enough. 

A dozen ochre-painted blacks sprinted 
forward to the massacre, shrieking 
their blood-madness. They swung stone 
waddies, stabbed with knives of vol¬ 
canic glass. And so swiftly did it all 
happen that three of the surveying 
party went down with riven skulls be¬ 
fore any one of the defenders could 


get clear of the debris and fire a single 
aimed shot. 

But then came sudden change. Three 
men backed, crouching, pumping lead 
from hot rifles. Then came the flatter 
thunder of short-arms. It was a fury 
of extermination I Six, eight, ten of 
the blackfellows went down almost at 
once. The remaining ones saw and 
tried to flee, but too late. The revolver 
slugs cut them down without mercy. 
In less than fifteen seconds the entire 
fight was finished, and the scrub was 
a shambles. 

Claire Smith had been flung out 
through the open door. Sara Peabody 
fell on top of her—and that saved 
Claire’s life. A waddy stroke killed 
the elder woman, who had not even 
seen the black murderer making for 
her. 

Inside the smashed coach they found 
the senseless Elinor Mathes. Outside 
of bruises—and a hair-raising adven¬ 
ture—she had not suffered seriously. 
But it would take several days before 
she would get over shivering. 

They fixed up a rude drag, out of 
parts of the stagecoach. On it rode 
Claire and Elinor, while the surviving 
men walked alongside. Thus they came 
north, and were met unexpectedly by 
Inspector Randall Smith himself, and 
two of his cameleers. 

Then they were safe enough, though 
no one felt like wasting time in getting 
back to the well cabin. 

From two miles distant on a small, 
wooded knoll, a black-bearded giant 
white man had watched the destruction 
of the coach, and the final defeat of 
the black raiders. Now a snarl burst 
from Paxton Trenholm. He snapped 
together the brass telescope, and thrust 
it back into leather case. 

“We ride another fifty miles north!” 
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Illustrated by JAY JACKSON 


K ARA YUSSUF, khan of the Black 
Sheep Turkomans, was feasting 
hugely in the mountains of Kopet. The 
feast of the bakshi, he called it. 

In the evergreen gloom of a lofty 
gorge thousands of campfires licked 
off the twilight. Around each of the 
campfires were men. They disposed 
themselves busily, sewing boots, whet- 
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Action at Shimonoseki 


by ALLEN P. WESCOTT 


T he recent bombing of the 

Panay of the Yangtze river patrol 
was not Japan’s first attack upon an 
American warship. In 1863—just three 
quarters of a century ago—the U. S. S. 
Wyoming was attacked, but in the battle 
which ensued, the Wyoming sank two 
Japanese ships, disabled a third, destroyed 
one land battery, damaged six others, and 
emerged with but trifling losses although 
heavily outnumbered both in men and 
metal. While this action, judged from 
either skill or audacity, rivals such famous 
sea fights as those between the Bonhomme 
Richard and the Serapis, the Constellation 
and La Vengeance, or the United States 
and the Macedonian, and while the Wyo¬ 
ming’s commander, David Stockton Mc- 
Dougal, certainly possessed all the valor, 
and the ability as a seaman, of Jones, Hull 
or Decatur, the battle in the Straits of 
Shimonoseki, occurring as it did on the 


far side of the globe and at a time when 
we were involved in the Civil War, passed 
virtually unnoticed, and this daring exploit 
of the Wyoming, her gallant crew and 
commander, is all but unknown today. 

The Wyoming was a sloop-of-war, sec¬ 
ond class, built at Philadelphia in 1858, 
and a sister ship to the renowned Kear- 
sarge launched at Kittery, Maine, a bit 
later. She was long, narrow and fast with 
a tonnage of 726 and a displacement of 
1560. She was about 200 feet in length 
with a 33-foot beam and a draught of 
about 16 feet. A screw ship of 843 horse¬ 
power and bark rigged, her speed was 
probably eleven or twelve knots. She 
mounted six guns—four 32-pounders and 
two 11-inch Dahlgren pivot-guns. Her 
crew numbered 160 officers and men. The 
two pivot-guns, one forward and one aft, 
were, in those days, among the heaviest 
of naval ordnance. They weighed about 
112 
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He gently rippled it* gleaming fabric and ... it laughed!” 
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RAY OF ETERNITY RICHARDTOOKER 

Time did not exist when the weird ray of the time screen 
flashed forth. Death cut a grim swath across the blasted 
valley of Eli Martin, making it a tomb of mummies. 


SONG OF DEATH ED EARL REPP 

Vance had a motive for murder, and then his supersonic 
experiments gave him a means. Like puppets he could make 
men march, controlled by the vibrations of his machine. 




THE MAN WHO LIVED TWICE EDMONMTAMILTON 

Nick Riley found himself trapped in the surgical laboratory 
of an unscrupulous scientist. Three centuries later he awoke 
to find himself ruler of a new world. 


THE SECRET OF THE RING THORNTON AYRE 

Elemental fury lashed at the foundations of civilization, and 
destiny lay in a jeweled ring on an entombed girl's hand. 
Science was baffled until Terry Marsden uncovered an 
incredible mystery in the Sahara. 





JUST A FEW OF THE 
GREAT STORIES IN 
\ NOVEMBER ISSUE 

A full color feature on the back 
cover, showing the Stratosphere 
Airliner of 1988; Science Quiz: 
Riddles of Science. And many 
other engrossing departments. 







